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had seen a considerable extension of the machinery for CHAP.
State education in art. In 1835 a Select Committee had
been appointed "to inquire into the means of extending a
Knowledge of the Arts and of the Principles of Design
among the people (especially the manufacturing population)
of the country." The recommendations of this Committee
led to the establishment in 1837 of a Central Government
"School of Design" (at Somerset House), and in 1841 of
similar local Schools of Design in various manufacturing
centres. The idea was that there was some specific and
limited way in which design could be taught, and that the
teaching should be directly associated with manufacturing
processes. To protest against this idea was one of Raskin's
main objects. The "Schools of Design" had already been
found to be a failure; and in consequence of the report of
another Select Committee in 1849 the basis of the Govern-
mental scheme was widened. The " Council of the Govern-
ment School of Art" became a " Department of Practical Art"
(1851), with a General Superintendent (Mr., afterwards Sir
Henry, Cole) and an Art Adviser (Mr. Richard Redgrave, RA.).
In 1853 there was a further reorganisation, the Department
becoming that of " Science and Art"; it was removed in 1852
from Somerset House to Marlborough House, and in 1857 from
Marlborough House to South Kensington. The official idea
then was to supplement schools for teaching design by
schools for the improvement of public taste. This was a
reform in the right direction; but Raskin continued im-
penitently insistent upon the fatal mistake of supposing that
design could be effectually taught by rule and as a branch
of manufacturing activity; still convinced, too, that the
teaching of drawing, as an integral branch of general educa-
tion, was far more important than the special teaching of
design. The conclusions which Ruskin formed were entirely
corroborated at a later date by William Morris, who was able
to speak from wide and long experience as an employer of
labour for purposes of artistic production. "I often have
great difficulty," he told the Royal Commission on Technical
Education in 1882, "in dealing with the workmen I employ
in London, because of their general ignorance." "Thislectures, in the reprint of which not a sentence is
